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ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHWEST GEORGIA INDIANS 

Br H. T. MCINTOSH 

Authorities are not agreed as to the number of Indians in 
North America when white men first set foot on the shores of 
the western world. Really, there are no authorities, though 
there have been many speculators willing enough to make 
estimates. That these estimates show wide variance is not 
surprising when it is considered that there is practically no 
historical data available to those who know so little yet long 
to know much about the strange people who held this land up 
to the time of the white man's coming. 

Southwestern Georgia belonged to the Creeks, though the 
Seminoles held sway over a strip of country extending well 
above' what is now part of Western Florida. Albany is not 
far north of the line which separated Creek from Seminole 
country, and there appears to have been a sort of "no man's 
land" extending for some distance both above and below the 
boundary. 

But though these people left no written history, though there 
are no temple ruins or cave walls inscribed by aboriginal 
hieroglyphists, and even though most of their tribal, legends 
seem to have been lost as completely as the Indians themselves 
have vanished from this part of the country, it is possible for 
us to know a good deal about them. 

For it is not the whole truth to say that the Indians left no 
written history of themselves or that white men have not 
found and read it. The history is here. Its characters are 
decipherable and understandable, and the messages, many of 
them strange and some pathetic, are familiar to those who have 
cared enough for them to seek and find them. It is not history 
of the kind we get from library shelves, arid those who wrote 
it knew nothing of pencils, pens or paper. 

What they wrote was written in stone, and there must have 
been many thousands of authors. The work of some is far 
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more polished than that which others left, but that there were 
many master workmen among them — ^geniuses whose names 
are lost but some of whose masterpieces have been preserved — 
is clearly established. 

All the foregoing is a circumlocutory approach to a simple 
statement that might better suffice in bringing the matter to 
the attention of a reader not particularly interesed in Ameri- 
can archaeology — the statement that some of the most remark- 
able Indian relics this country has produced have been found 
in Southwestern Georgia. But one who has collected thou- 
sands of specimens of the Indian stone-era ftman's handi- 
work has also learned to see in them something more than 
mere arrow-heads, drills, scrapers, knives, lance-heads, toma- 
hawks, hoes, etc. There is a hint of the individuality of the 
maker in every artifact, just as the personality of a writer is 
more or less intimately reflected in every letter he writes. 

About twelve years ago the writer began the collection of 
Indian relics. It was merely a hobby which offered relaxa- 
tion and opportunity for greater intimacy with the woods and 
fields. In the beginning there was no suspicion in the col- 
lector's mind that he was about to make some most interesting 
discoveries. No one in Southwestern Georgia had ever taken 
the trouble to attempt anything more ambitious than school- 
boy collections of arrow-heads, and no one seemed to know 
that thousands of the most beautiful speciments of "art in 
stone" as his art was developed by the American Indian were 
to be found in Dougherty and neighboring counties. 

The making of the collection has been a most delightful 
tasjc (yet more pastime than task), but it is of the collection 
itself that something is to be set forth briefly here. 

One remarkable fact on which collectors and archaeologists 
have commented is the seemingly endless variety of the col- 
lection's specimens. Gathered in half dozen counties and four- 
fifths of it in two of the six, it contains artifacts that duplicate 
practically all specimens that have been found in all other 
parts of the country. 
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Be it understood that these references are to work in flint — 
to the chipped artifacts and not to ground and poHshed stone. 
The collection contains a number of fine specimens of the 
latter class — celts of many sizes up to seven pounds in weight ; 
grooved axes, mortars and pestles ; pipes and calumets of which 
the largest weighs more than six pounds ; ornaments, dis- 
coidals, etc. There is also some interesting pottery in the 
collection, but it is chipped-flint specimens, ranging from 
triangular points that a silver dime will cover to agricultural 
implements weighing more than seven pounds, that make the 
collection unique. 

Another thing about these Southwest Georgia specimens 
which' never fails to excite the admiration of collectors is the 
rare beauty of the materials from which the aboriginal crafts- 
men fashioned their implements — materials which are found 
in the lower Flint river valley and nowhere else. 

On village sites near Albany, and as a rule not far from the 
river, there may be found chips and fragments of a dark red 
flint which the Indian artisans held in high favor. The ma- 
terial was rare, and only along the lower Flint has it been 
found at all. It is noticeable that specimens made of this ma- 
terial, whether broken or in a perfect state of preservation, 
show evidence of having been fashioned by expert workmen. 
It would almost appear to have been a tribal rule that when 
nodules or small ledges of this flint were found they were to be 
placed at the disposal of the tribe's master craftsmen. In the 
collection at Albany there is a group of twenty-two perfect 
specimens made of this material — three marvelously chipped 
arrow-heads with bevel edges, a long, narrow knife, two large 
spear-heads and a triangular lance-head, a scraper, a gouge, a 
couple of tomahawks, a spade the size of a man's hand and ten 
arrow and spear-heads of different shapes. Held up to an 
electric light, these beautiful implements show a clear trans- 
lucency that never fails to excite wonderment and admiration, 
for the red is like that of garnets held in the sunlight. The 
"red group" in this collection is matched in no other. 
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Less beautiful but quite as interesting as the red specimens 
are those whose material is white or yellow. The yellow is 
nearly always translucent, though most of the white flints are 
opaque. Some of the yellow specimens are of rare beauty, 
the texture of the material lending itself to the delicate chip- 
ping which became a lost art with the advent of the rifle, the 
steel knife and other metal utensils which the white man in- 
troduced to the aborigine. 

There are various groups of spear-heads, arrow-heads. 
drills, etc., in' the Albany collection which have been arranged 
because of their appeal to the human eye's appreciation of rich 
coloring, for some of the most wonderful flints found in South- 
west Georgia are almost startlingly variegated. In one group 
there is a broad spear-head, beautifully chipped to edges as 
regular as those of a blade of corn, and in which there is every 
shade of red and pink from crimson to flesh color. There are 
veins like pen-lines, rosettes of red in pink and pink in red, and 
mottlings of dozens of shades that quite beggar description. 
In the half-dozen "color groups" there are many specimens 
which combine rich coloring for effects that are rarely beauti- 
ful — specimens no less interesting to the geologist than to the 
archaeologist. Reds, pinks, browns, grays, purples, buffs, 
creams and even an occasional flash of blue or green make a 
medley of color found in the flints of no other section of the 
country. 

There was almost nothing — certainly nothing of which he 
had serious need — which the Indian of Southwest Georgia 
could not fashion from the native flints. In the group of drills 
in the Albany collection there are more than fifty specimens, 
ranging from very small ones finely pointed to others as 
large as a cigar. Some have handles for convenient holding 
when making holes in wood or tough animal skins, and many 
are beautiful specimens of the stone-chipper 's art. 

, In the knife group there are knives of all sorts and sizes. 
The largest is a ceremonial implement ten and a quarter inches 
long and more than two inches wide, pronounced by all who 
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have seen it one of the finest specimens in American collec- 
tions. There are double-edged knives, knives with handles for 
hafting, moon-shaped knives and long, pointed knives that 
would make excellent dirks. Not the least interesting are 
knives of a type which those who claim to speak "with au- 
thority" declare were used in such crude surgery as the Indians 
practiced. The cutting edges of some of these "surgical in- 
struments" are still exceedingly sharp, but the modern man who 
examines them is thankful that he lives at a time when and in 
places where hospitals and the blessings of anaesthesia are 
available. 

The owner of a collection of Indian relics which have been 
gathered in his own neighborhood is in danger of letting his 
enthusiasm run away with his better judgment when he is 
asked to write something concerning his hobby. He is apt to 
forget that, while most men ride hobby horses, few men care 
to ride hobbies of the same kind. There are many things 
about the Albany collection that the owner finds interesting, 
and this article might be extended through many pages. But 
it would be at the risk of being tiresome, and what has been 
told is no doubt quite sufiicient. 

Certain it is that no Georgian who studies the beautiful 
artifacts which have been gathered in the Southwestern section 
of the State can for a moment doubt that the Creeks and Semi- 
noles of the long ago were a wonderful people, and that their 
appreciation of the beautiful and symmetrical was as highly 
developed as the rare skill of their tribal artisans. 



